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"MODES OF SUCCESS. 


CCORDING to our favorite method of 
treating subjects under the form of 
dualities, let us propose a pair of couplets and 
see what is to be made of them. Thus: 
INTERNAL, EXTERNAL. 
To which duality of descriptive terms we 
supply the opposite-meaning nouns, 
Success, DEFEAT. 

If now we combine these two dualities to 
form a compound doublet, we find the words 
susceptible of a four-fold permutation. That 
is, the combination may take either of the 
four following forms : 

1. Internal Success and External Defeat. 

2. Internal Defeat and External Success. 

3. Internal Defeat and External Defeat. 

4. Internal Success and External Success. 

The formula thus produced furnishes, we 
think, a classification of all human experience. 
Every man’s luck comes under one or the 
other of these four heads. 


Thus, aman may enjoy constant internal 
success conjoined with external limitation and 
impediment. This must be for a time the 
consciousness of all who are inspired to strive 
after great and unattained objects. The na- 
tional liberators, like Alfred and Tell and 
Washington, were educated by defeat. The 
great inventors, like Watt and Stephenson and 
Howe, throve in spite of disappointment. 
The great Christians like Paul say, “ Though 
the outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day’ by day.” Inward success 
consists of ever-increasing fellowship with God, 
and nearness to the truth of things, and _pro- 
gress in this direction may co-exist with, and be 
favored by, external hardship. ‘ I would rath- 
er be right than be President,” said a public 
man. ‘ My life has been oné of constant ob- 
struction without, but constant victory within,” 
said J. H. Noyes. 

Of the next class—those who “ gain the 
whole world and lose their own souls”—socie- 
ty has many examples. All those who get 
tich in selfish and destructive ways, suffer, iv 
the midst of their grandeur, a terrible inward 


‘Teen So of those who acquire » pelitionl 
fame and power at the expense of principle. 
It isnot for us to judge in the place of God, 
but if a man’s testimony may be taken con- 
cerning himself, the late Gerard Hallock, 
who was long the editor of a powerful city 
journal, was a noted example of inward dete- 
rioration in the midst of success. (See the 
Eulogy of him by Rev. J. H. Carroll, of New 
Haven.) An illustration of this class was the 
man referred to in the common proverb, who 
won an elephant in a lottery. And not dif- 
ferent in effect was the case of the soldier who 
boasted of his success inaskirmish. ‘*Halloo ! 
Tom, I have got a prisoner.” ‘ Bring him 
along.” ‘ But he won’t come.” ‘“ Well, 
come without him then.”’ “‘ He won’t let me!” 


Of the next class—those who suffer beth 
inward and outward disaster—it might not 
perhaps be allowable to cite as examples such 
names as Jefferson Davis and “ Little Mac ;’” 
but the cases of Haman and Benedict Arnold, 
offer themselves as types which none will dis- 
pute. All thorough criminals and detected 
villains come to this at last. It should be 
observed that what is within tends ever to out- 
ward embodiment; and hence that defeat es- 
tablished in the spirit, goes on to complete it- 
self, sooner or Jater, in a total discomfiture. 
So the appearance of outward success accom- 
panying wickedness, is deceptive and has but 
short continuance. David sets forth the fact 
most impressively in his song : 


“T was envious at the foolish, when 1 saw the pros- 
perity of the wicked. 

For there are no bands in their death: but their 
strength is firm. 

They are not in trouble as other men; neither are 
they plagued like other men. 

Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; 
violence covereth them as a garment. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness: they have more 
than heart could wish. 

They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning 
oppression: they speak loftily. 

They set their mouth against the heavens, and their 
tongue walketh through the earth. 

Therefore his people return hither; and waters of a 
full cup are wrung out to them. 

And “= say, How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ? 

Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the 
world; they increase in riches. 

Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency. 

For all the day long have I been plagued, and chas- 
tened every morning. 

If i say, I will speak thus: behold, I should offend 
against the generation of thy children. 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for 
me ; 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then under- 
stood I their end. 

Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: thou 
castedst them down into destruction. 

How are they brought into desolation, as in a mo- 
ment! they are utterly consumed with terrors. 

As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, when 
thou awakedst, thou shalt despise their image. a 


Finally, that there is a class of those who 
are thoroughly successful, both in the inward 
and the outward sphere, heaven, with its pure 
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and glorified mania its coma kings and 
priests, is the sufficient proof. Among mor- 
tals, thecareer of Wm. Lloyd Garrison is 
sometimes referred to as onein which a long 
course of interior self-mastery in a certain line 
has been at length crowned with corresponding 
outward results. Anti-slavery, which began 
almost solely as an ideal in his mind, has be- 
come a practical success, and sways the nation. 

In view of this classification of the different 
kinds of success, a wise man will have no hes- 
itation in choosing the inward article as that 
to be sought first. Outward reverses even 
will be welcome to him, so long as they pro- 
mote his soul’s success, by drawing him nearer 
to the mind of God. He will not desire, nay, 
he will pray earnestly against, outward pros- 
perity, on any other condition than that it shall 
re-act favorably on his spiritual state. And 
thus when external prosperity comes to him, 
as come it will at last, it will be but the ex- 
pression and complete investiture of what is 
more beantiful within. 


CIVILIZATION AND COMMUNISM. 

1. 
FTXUE definition of the word civilization, as 
we find it in Webster’s Unabridged, is, 
“The state of being civilized; refinement; cul- 
ture.” While this definition may be sufficient 
for the ordinary purpose of a dictionary, it 
is manifest that the distinction between the con- 
ditions of savage and civilized man is suscep- 
tible of a much more thorough explanation. 
Tie leading characteristic of savages is their 
mutual independence and distrust; that of civ- 
ilized people is their mutual dependence and 
trust. It occurs to me in passing, that the 
words trust and distrust are synonymous with 
faith and unbelief. It follows then that faith 
and unbelief are characterizing elements of ciy- 

ilization and barbarism. 
3y way of demonstration of this proposition 
we need only to consider the wants of the two 
classes, and the different means by which they 
are supplied. The wants of the savage are few, 
simply because his means of supplying them 
are so limited. He satisfies the cravings of 
hunger, by his own right arm, and an appeal to 
nature’s nost obvious and direct means of sup- 
ply, which is the wild game, fish and fruits which 
his native forests and waters produce. He 
finds ready-woven clothing covering the bear, 
the deer, the buffalo and furred animals, which 
he appropriates to his own use. He approaches 
as near as possible, to our ideal of indepen- 
dence, because his few wants are supplied by 
his own efforts without an appeal to his fellow 
men for help in the operation. Nevertheless, 
so far as he is dependent on his relations to his 
family or tribe, or on his traditions for wisdom 
and skill in procuring the supply of all his 
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wants, just so far his life and nature partake of 
the characteristics of civilization. An utterly 
savage mau, is an utter impossibility, unless a 
specimen can be discovered that was never, in 
any sense, dependent on his fellow man for the 
supply of any of his wants. 

In civilized society, on the contrary, human 
wants are numerous, because they have been 
fostered by an abundant supply. This abun- 
dant supply is the result of that faith in, and 
dependence on each other, which characterize 
civilization. In the~ place of the few, timid, 
wild animals of the forest, affording an uncer- 
tain sustenance to the sparse population of sav- 
age men, we have the “cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” yielding of their abundance to their nu- 
merous and wealthy owners. Instead of such a 
searcity of fruit that the Indian could picture 
the glories of his heaven in no more luxurious 
way than by representing it as preéminently a 
land of strawberries, we have single acres that 
yield their hundreds of bushels of that deli- 
cious fruit. In the place of the scant clothing 
stripped from the backs of the wild denizens 
of the forest, we have whole villages devoted 
to the fabrication of cotton, woolen and silk ma- 
terial for human apparel. 


All these, and much more of the good fruits 
of civilization, we say, are the result of mutual 
faith or trust, which is the characterizing element 
of civilization. By way of illustrating the 
method by which this faith manifests itself, let 
it be supposed that I devote my whole time and 
attention to raising strawberries. How is it 
that I can afford to give the whole of my busi- 
ness attention to cultivating that single produc- 
tion? What security have I, that my manifold 
other wants, such as the demand for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, means of traveling, books, &c., will 
be supplied, if I give all my energies to this sin- 
gle branch of business? The answer to these 
questions is, that [ have secure faith or trust— 
so deeply rooted that I am quite unconscious of 
it—that my neighbors will furnish the means of 
supplying all these wants ; and therefore I may 
safely give my whole time and talents to the 
work of raising strawberries. [am thus at 
liberty to improve the business so as to produce 
the largest quantity and finest quality. My 
temporal prosperity in all things, is measured 
by my success in this one thing. Indeed Christ’s 
terse, and condensed summing up of his gospel, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all things shall be added unto 
you,” might most appropriately be paraphrased 
into a summary of true business doctrine thus: 
Seek ye first the perfection and abundance of 
your own productions, and all other good things 
shall be added unto you. 


Thus we demonstrate that civilization is the 
fruit of faith. The producer believes that he 
shall have a sure market for his productions. 
He believes also that his neigbors, or in other 
words society, will supply his manifold wants. 
Therefore he presses forward in the work of the 
greatest and most perfect production with the 
full assurance of faith and the highest encour- 
agement. He gets his reward by serving his 
neighbors, The savage lacks this faith in soci- 
ety, and believes only in his own right arm and 
its power to secure the food that he can find by 


hunting. The civilized man, when he goes 


abroad on a hunt for a livelihood, searches not 
directly for the food and clothing that he wants, 





but he searches for a went in society and for the 
means of supplying that want, well knowing 
that for such work he shall not fail of his re- 
ward. 

The grand results of this faith are, Ist, a 
division of labor in its thousand-fold branches, 
assigning individuals to each branch; 2d, a 
system of exchange or commerce whereby each 
partakes of the fruit of his neighbors’ toil; 34d, 
a multiplication of human wants, with abun- 
dant production of the means of their supply. 

Finally we may say that civilization, so far 
as it has a foothold in the world, is nothing less 
than the glorious state of things which Paul as- 
cribes to the church of Christ, and which he il- 
lustrates by the perfect unity, combined with div. 
ersity of gifts, in the members of the human body, 
which is the very image of God. Civilization con- 
sidered by itself, pure and simple, is a beauti- 
ful, a glorious thing. The injustice, the oppres- 
sion, and all the foul abominations that haunt 
modern society, are the result, not of a spirit 
of civilization, but of the lack of it. We may 
say that a little civilization is a dangerous thing, 
in the same sense that we say that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. It gives power 
to individuals and corporations, which wielded 
by a savage spirit, produces enormous evil. 
The history of the world has thus far been sim- 
ply that of the power of civilization on the one 
hand, invading and overcoming barbarism on 
the other. In the crash of the conflict we can 
form no just estimate of the glorious results 
that civilization is capable of when she shall 


have fairly conquered her heritage. oH. J. 8. 
TWO MONTHS ON THUNDER-BAY 
ISLAND. 

( Concluded.) 


OBSERVED that in the effort of the nu- 

merous boats to reach the island in times of 
bad weather, ours usually came in ahead, which 
circumstance led us to conclude, that after all, 
our boats were not much behind the best boats 
of the island, in regard to speed; and we de- 
termined to put the question to a test on the 
first favorable opportunity. Accordingly we 
obtained permission of the proprietors to do so, 
and it was not long before the opportunity of- 
fered which we waited for. 

On a clear, still afternoon, as we were getting 
ready to go out, one of the crack boats of the 
island rowed away from shore, and threw out the 
usual challenge. As we pushed off and rowed 
in the direction of our antagonist, all the fisher- 
men of the island, came down to the shore to 
see the race. We had by this time become so 
thoroughly accustomed to rowing, that we could 
pull hard for three or four hours in succession 
without feeling much fatigued; therefore, we 
prepared ourselves for a three-mile heat (that 
being the distance to our buoy), and the men 
were cautioned to keep clear from excitement, 
to pull steady, and make every sweep tell. We 
came alongside, without a word being said, and 
the race commenced. By the time we had gone 
half a mile, it became evident that we were 
gaining on the other boat, and that her men 
were pulling hard. The signal was now given 
to our men to let out another link, and before 
we had gone another quarter, our antagonists 
saw they were going to he handsomely beaten, 
and according to ancient policy, snap, went one 
of their oars, and the race was ended. We 





then rose up in our boat, and swung our hats 
over our heads, which was answered by the 
company on shore, with three loud cheers. 
This race effectually put an end to the almost 
daily challenges that we had been receiving. 
The fishermen had been in the habit of having 
a grand race annually, on the fourth of July; 


when each boat took on board a barrel of fish,’ 


and was rowed around the island, and the boat 
that came in ahead took all the fish. From some 
unknown cause, the annual race failed to take 
place this season, and it was surmised in certain 
quarters, that the termination of the above con- 
test had something to do with the postpone- 
ment. 

Although the work was somewhat monoto- 
nous, still, many little incidents almost daily 
occurred, that had the effect to make my stay 
on the island, on the whole, quite pleasant. 
Large, splendid steamers daily passed and re- 
passed within half a mile of the island; and 
fleets of sailing vessels were almost always in 
sight, with all sails spread to a favorable breeze, 
plowing through the beautiful clear water, on 
their way to their destined ports, or were seen, 
perhaps, a few hours after, scudding back with 
naked masts, before a heavy gale, to some ha- 
ven of safety from the violence of the storm. 

Occasionally a grand hunt would take place 
after a solitary fox, that probably had crossed 
on the ice, from the main land to the island, 
and tarrying too long, had seen his ice bridge 
carried away by a sudden storm, and himself 
condemned to a life of loneliness. At one time, 
a hundred fishermen, I think, turned out to hunt 
the fox; but as the growth of cedar was very 
thick, Reynard always managed to escape un- 
harmed; and after he became accustomed to 
these hunts, I thought he eujoyed the sport about 
as well as the hunters; for he would sometimes 
come out into the open ground and bark at us, 
as though he was ambitious for another race. 

One pleasant afternoon, a small schooner came 
into the bay of the island, and anchored fifty 
or sixty rods from shore, with freight on board 
for some of the fishermen. Two men came 
ashore, leaving two boys, ten and fourteen years 
old, on board the vessel. The men finding good 
company on shore, tarried until late in the eve- 
ning; when one of those sudden gales to which 
these waters are subject, sprung up, and it 
continued with such violence that not a boat 
could be launched to go to the little sailors’ as- 
sistance. During all that dark and stormy 
night the men walked up and down the shore, 
expecting every minute to see the vessel come 
ashore and go to pieces on the rocks. But as 
the day broke, behold! nothing of the vessel 
was to be seen; and the distress of the men 
was much increased, as nothing was known of 
the fate of the boys or vessel. The storm con- 
tinued for the two following days and nights, 
with such violence, that not a vessel or steamer 
was seen to pass during the time. At evening 
on the second day, however, the wind died 
away, and the next day was fair, with a fine 
breeze from the south-west. Late in the after- 
noon, a schooner was seen coming up the lake, 
with all sails set, and as she neared the island, 
the men prepared to go off to her, in order if 
possible to learn something of the fate of their 
missing vessel. Soon it was discovered that 
the craft. was laying her course directly for the 
island ; and about sundown, behold! the miss 
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ing schooner { for it was she), with her little 
crew on board came in, and handsomely rounded- 
to, on her old anchoring ground, amidst the 
cheers and the joy of all. 

The following, in brief, was the story of the 
little sailors. As the gale suddenly sprung upon 
them, they at once saw what the fate of their 
vessel would be, if they remained any length of 
time where they were; and applying all their 
might, they succeeded in hoisting the jib sail, 
slipped their cable, and put to sea, barely clear- 
ing a dangerous point of rocks at the lower end 
of the island, and ran away before the wind. 
About day-light, the next morning, they made 
the mouth of Au Sable river, sixty miles below 
the islanc, where they remained im safety until 
the storm abated, when they again made sail, 
and returned to the island. It was considered 
a remarkable feat for the two boys. 


Three varieties of the salmon trout are caught 
here, some of them very large, weighing forty 
pounds, and sometimes even larger ones are 
caught. They are taken by running out long 
lines, a mile or more in length, to which short 
lines with hooks are attached, every twelve feet, 
baited with herring or pieces of white-fish. 
This line is overhauled once in two or three 
days by the fishermen, who take off the short 
lines that have trout on them, and put others in 
their place. Thousands of barrels of white- 
fish and trout are annually packed on the island, 
and sent to different markets; but the real ex- 
cellence of these fish can be known only to 
those who have the pleasure of eating them 
fresh from the water. 

I believe the name Thunder Bay was given 
to this bay on account of the terrible thunder- 
storms to which the vicinity is subject. Sailors 
and fishermen say it always thunders off in the 
bay. I cannot vouch for this, but I can testify 
to the uncommon violence of the thunder- 
storms that prevail there. H. T. 


DRESS MARTYRDOM. 


A correspondent who now wears the short 
dress, draws the following picture of every-day 
distresses in the common costume : 

“Just think of walking a mile ina city at 
this season of the year, in crinoline and long 
skirts. Imagine yourself crossing muddy streets 
in a crowd, meeting beys with loaded baskets, 
hitting this, that and the other dirty thing at 
every step, catching your monstrous circum- 
ference on every miserable undriven nail in the 
side of the boxes on the walk, or getting it under 
the feet of careless walkers, and tattered as 
well as bedraggled. You have a little boy with 
you and are going to get his photograph taken. 
When your difficult walk is accomplished, vou 
have to toil up three or four flights of stairs, 
with one hand half lifting the child and with 
the other holding up yourskirts. Your descent 
is scarcely less perplexing, and when you get 
into the street you decide to take an omnibus 
home. In helping your little boy up the steps, 
you drop your dress, and in recovering your 
dress endanger the child; in getting in yourself, 
a hoop catches on the step, and tearing partly 
off, goes dragging—ornamental in the extreme! 
The omnibus is crowded with crinolines and 
your ‘muddy skirts graze the immaculate broad. 
cloth of an innocent young man, at which your 





vexation is complete, and you mentally resolve 
never to take a walk in such weather again. 

In a short dress we can enjoy a walk in city 
or country, even in March. Rubbers are all 
that we need to make us independent of mud. 
How easily we might thread a crowd in Broad- 
way ; how lightly spring up the steps of an om- 
nibus ; or the stairs even of a Daguerrean gallery 
te the third or fourth story! In the country, 
fences even are not apalling; and how easy to 
stoop to the flower bed, or to pick the fresh 
ripe strawberries.” 


ll M. 


SpurGeon’s last sensation was, to appear in 
his pulpit on Christmas day with acrown on 
his head and a palin in his hand. The London- 
ers were much shocked thereat; but then, what 
clergymen are there who do not appear in their 


pulpits with crowns on their heads and palms in 
their hands? —Exe. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM THE WEST. 
Monticello, Minn., Feb. 27, 1866. 

Epiror oF THE CrrcuLAR:—I am glad to see 
that Mr. Alcander Longley finally has come to the 
conclusion that “simple Communism is the most 
practicable even to perverted human nature,” as he 
expresses himself. A writer in “ Chambers’ Papers 
for the People,” about fifteen years ago, after a re- 
view of several socialistic attempts, particularly 
Fourieristic, says: “It seems indeed that the pre- 
ference for Fourier’s plans, evinced by many, rests 
on fallacious grounds, and that community of inter- 
rests is the only basis on which association can be long or 
beneficially maintained.” 

Even F. Bastiat, considered as a great light 
amongst the economists, says (in his Harmonies Econ- 
omiques, if I remember rightly)—“ Tout tend a la 
Communaute;’ All tendsto Communism. . 

It must however, be clear, that Communism, (a 
communistic company,) is not the ultimate aim we 
have in view. Truth and righteousness ought to be 
the aim. Communism is only a means to get at the 
end, just as not the institution of a railroad com- 
pany, but the travel of a railrcad is the aim of its 
organization. It would probably be in vain for any- 
body to attempt to find out more about the moun- 
tains in the moon with his own eyes only. There- 
fore the construction of a telescope first. Commu- 
nism is probably just as important to find truth and 
right, as the telescope is to discover distant objects. 





F. H. Ww. 
Minnesota City, Mar. 14, 1866. 
Epiror oF THE CrrcuLaAR:—“ Waiting for or- 


ders,” is the situation I occupy at present, “ possess- 
ing my soul in patience,” and “ looking for the good 
time coming,” when we outside may be privileged to 
enter the inner sanctuary of Communism. I have 
often queried in my own mind why we who have 
faith in Christ and each other, might not come to- 
gether under the leadership of some of your mem- 
bers, who might be willing to volunteer for that 
service and organize a new Commune in the West 
somewhere, say in Missouri for instance, the 
“coming State.” I should be very glad to co-or erate 
in such an enterprise, and many others doubtless 
would be glad todo so too. You, however, who can 
overlook the whole field, have better means of judg- 
ing of the profit of such acourse, than I. In my 
youthful days I sometimes assisted in clearing new 
land, and 1 used to observe that we were likely to 
get a better burn by setting fire to the fallow in sev- 
eral places; and the more good rousing fires we 
could start, the better. I have been a Communist in 
belief ever since I was 15 years of age; in fact, I 
never could see how the teachings of our Savior could 
be acted out, without producing such an inevitable re- 
sult.. But while waiting, I must have the CrrcuLar. 
I should as soon think of dispensing with one of my 
regular meals, daily, as doing without it. I have 
been thinking of suggesting to you the propriety of 
sending me two copies of the paper, instead of one, 
and allowing me to use up one copy in lending to 























such as are willing to read. I know you are opposed 
to a system of proselytism, but I do not think such a 
proceeding would justly come under that head. 
“Tlow can they hear without a teacher, and how 
can one teach except he be sent ?” R. P., JF. 





Dunleith, Il., March 18, 1866. 

Dear Crrcunar :—Inclosed I send $2 to apply 
on my subscription—and also, in accordance with 
your request, my photograph. 

I visited the Community at Oneida in Jan. 1864, 
and was highly pleased with the picture there pre- 
sented. I had never before seen 2 promiscuous col- 
lection of two hundred and fifty people possessing 
the physical comforts, intelligence and virtue, that 
are possessed by the Community at Oneida. It isan 
old and true saying that “it isa good tree that pro- 
duces good fruit.” And when told by outsiders that 
this Community had been in their midst for fifteen 
years, and not one of the same had committed an 
offense against the laws, it was evidence conclusive 
that their moral condition was of a high standard. 
As your efforts are to elevate, not sink—to level up, 
not down—to do good, not evil—to be happy, not mis- 
erable—to do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you—I can but sympathize with you, wish 
you entire success, long life, and much happiness. 
D. R. B. 





FROM THE SOUTH. 


Williamsport, Md., Mar. 18, 1866. 

Eprror or THE CrrcuLar, Sm:—Enclosed you 
will find two dollars, for which you will send me 
the paper, the pamphlet entitled Salvation trom Sin, 
and also a photograph of J. H. N. 

The various religious sects of this region haye 
failed ; the spirit of union has left them; the churches 
are divided in spirit, both the ministers and mem- 
bers, so much so that they are separating from 
each other in a spirit of hatred. I deem it not nec- 
essary to give you the details of their proceedings in 
this respect. 

During the war I purchased, as I thought, a fine 
farm with a mill, saw-mill, and depot on it, which I 
intended to give to your association, provided that 
they would take possession of it and start a Commu- 
nity. But I am inclined to believe that I shall not get 
the property, but only the purchase money will be 
recovered which I gave for it. I wish your associ- 
ations to know that I believe they are the peo- 
ple who are ordained of God to set up his kingdom 
on this earth, and that John H. Noyes is the man 
appointed of God a leader for that purpose. I am 
with you all, and hope the time is not distant when 
you will be led of the Spirit to form an association 
in my region of the country. Any thing that I can 
do to bring this event to pass Iam willing to do. 
{n conclusion I would ask your love and your prayers 
for my spiritual good, and that I and all my family 


may enter into union with Christ. W. R. 





FROM A CLERICAL FRIEND. 


, WV. ¥.; Mar, 14, 1866. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—Your last number has just 
come from the office, saying, “If you wish your pa- 
per continued, write immediately.” I have written 
you twice since your new terms were announced, 
but do not know that I said in so many words, Con- 
tinue the paper. I certainly expressed sincere thanks 
for your liberality, and approved of your paper in 
the main. There are many things connected with 
your views and practices which I do not understand, 
and consequently, suspend judgment. I most heart- 
ily rejoice in any reform which has a tendency to 
make people better and happier. If yours is such a 
reform, I can do no less than give it all the aid in 
my power. 





Please say to your “unfortunate correspondent in 
Ohio,” whose wife in the plenitude of her zeal 
makes such “quick work with the papers,” that I 
sympathize with him heartily in his trials; but keep 
up good courage, friend, for soon “a change may 
come over the spirit of her dreams.” I know a good 
wife, not far distant, who, when the paper first came 
into the family, would not deign to stain her fingers 
with it, or even look at it; but now is the very first 
to devour its contents. She still protests lustily 
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against its principles, as she is in duty bound to do; 
but the more she denounces it, the more she reads, 
and the more eagerly watches for its coming. All 
things change, and why should not woman? 

Asto your “ Antidote to the Cholera,” although 
not particularly alarmed, I should like much to pos- 
sess it; because, if it be an antidote to the cholera, it 
must be equally so to every evil under heaven. 

Tam almost ashamed to confess that all my clas- 
sical and theological studies do not enable me to un- 
derstand some of the words and phrases made use of 
by your correspondents. I will mention now only 
one: “solar plexus.” I have no conception of what 
it is, or where it is. Yours truly, 





{Solar Plexus is the name given by Anatomists to 
a large ganglion of nerves in the middle of the chest, 
which we conceive to be the seat of the soul, or 
touching point of matter and spirit. © —Kp. Crr.] 





The following letter to a member of the O. C., gives 
a glimpse of matters on the other side of the globe: 


LETTER FROM INDIA. 


CALCUTTA—BENARES. 
Madras, India, Jan. 12th, 1866. 

My Dear Fatuer:—lI have just returned from 
Calcutta, where I have been spending the last four 
months with R. The Crrcutar which you have so 
kindly persisted in sending, interests me in a way 
quite unwonted, and I appreciate more and more the 
harmony which exists between its sentiments and a 
true interpretation of the New Testament. From 
the date of your receipt of this, I hope you will put 
my name down as a regular subscriber. 

In a former letter I gave some description of my 
life at Beypoor, and the scenery thereabouts. I will 
now give a sketch of my trip through Bengal, with 
the more confidence, inasmuch as I am aware that 
your correspondents in this part of the world are 
rather scarce. 

The passage to Calcutta occupied six days, during 
which we touched at four places on the coast, two of 
which, Vizagipatam and Bimlipatam, had a romantic 
appearance, embosomed in hills. From the “Sand 
Heads” to Calcutta is a stretch of 150 miles of river. 
Here the Hoogly, averaging half a mile in width, 
winds its way through a flat but fertile country. 
Groves of palms, bananas, &c., bamboo villages, 
and herds of cattle meet the eye everywhere, till, 
towards evening, the numerous villas forming the 
suburbs of Calcutta come into view, and presently 
we are passing through the forest of shipping which 
lines the river for two miles. The river here is very 
narrow, and is traversed by two steam-ferries, and 
countless dingies or native row-boats, which with 
their long, low, sharp build, and four rowers, fly 
threugh the water at a great rate. The only conspic- 
uous buildings on the left or west shore are the vast 
buildings of the East Indian Railway terminus, 
where you can get into the cars and go to sleep if 
you like, and awake two days and nights afterwards 
to find yourself in Delhi, over a thousand miles from 
Calcutta. On the right is the shipping, behind 
which appears the long array of stone buildings, the 
crowds and the dust of a busy city. 

To describe the natives of these parts would be 
no easy task, as they embrace every race, creed and 
color, from the almost naked cooly, to the brahmin 
in silks and gold. In the densely crowded bazaars, 
one jostles momentarily with Europeans, half-castes, 
brahmins, Armenians in their gaudy dresses, China- 
men with blue frocks, straw hats and Tartar features, 
baboos, Arabs, Malays, negroes, and, in fact, waifs 
from every shore under the sun; and one wanders 
on, as well as the crowd permits, through endless 
labyrinths of bazaars and native shops, filled with 
commodities from every clime and country, all at 
prices ridiculously low. There is actually nothing 
under the sun which is not to be found here. 

Soon as the steamer came to her mooring, we 
were besieged by a swarm of dingies, in one of which 
I went ashore, and was on landing instantly sur- 
rounded by garry-wallahs, or native cab-drivers, and 
having secured a garry, proceeded through the city 
to the eastward, and found R. at home at Sealdah, 
the terminus of the E. B. Railway. About two 
months after I joined him, he was ordered to Dina- 





pore, four hundred miles up the country, and of 
course I went with him. There he is now, I believe, 
permanently stationed. Having secured a snug bun- 
galow, we made ourselves quite comfortable, and he 
commenced to run trains regularly to Mogul Serai, 
150 miles further towards Allahabad. 


This was November, and we found the weather 
quite cold for India; chilly we would call it in Can- 
ada; blankets at night and fires of an evening be- 
ing welcome luxuries. We were fortunate in having 
a friend up here whom R. had known on the E. B. 
Railway, and as he had dogs and guns, I enjoyed 
several shooting excursions with him, although we 
found little to shoot except an occasional jackal or 
hare, as the country is too thickly populated and des- 
titute of jungle to produce much game. However, 
I heartily énjoyed the exercise, the cold weather, 
and the good appetite which these produced. 

The name of Mogul Serai is deceptive. It con- 
ceals the fact that within six miles of that station, 
to the eastward, is the ancient, renowned, and _ holy 
city of Benares. Having ascertained this fact, I ac- 
companied R. to Mogul Serai one night, arriving 
there at 8. A.M. From there we both took the 
cars of a branch line to Benares, the station being 
on the west bank of the Ganges and the city on the 
east side. 

It was a bright, cloudless morning, as we ap- 
proached the Ganges, and beheld that ancient city 
with its countless towers, minarets and domes, all 
lying bathed in the sunlight, with the broad waters 
of the Ganges flowing under its walls. But by walls, 
I mean the stone walls of the lofty, ancient, and ex- 
traordinary-looking houses which line the river, for 
it is not a walled town. Indeed, it is impossible for 
any description to convey an accurate idea of this 
most singular city. As we passed in a boat along 
nearly the whole length of the river face of the town, 
before landing, I can give some sort of a description 
of it. Firstly, the shallow, margin waters are occu- 
pied by countless little platforms, built on stakes, and 
covered over from the sun. From these, rise up 
flights of stone steps, prettily carved, extending the 
whole length of the city. These in their turn, give 
way to innumerable narrow stone flights of steps, 
which penetrate the interior of this mysterious city, 
at a height of about 50 fect from the water. The 
whole of these, raft platforms, steps and all, are oc- 
cupied by a dense population, some coming, some 
going, and others bathing, washing linen, or filling 
utensils with water. A large portion of these huve 
come great distances to bathe in the sacred river of 
the Hindoos. Benares has much the aspect of a Chi- 
nese city. There are no streets—only a labyrinth of 
narrow passages winding among the houses, down 
here, up there, now passing under subterrancous 
ways, and again emerging into the light of day. 
Everywhere, the eye encounters evidences of the 
base superstition, the utter moral degradation of this 
people. Truly, they seem to be utterly forsaken and 
given up to the,devil. No gleam of light, no faint 
echo of the glorious gospel of Jesus, has ever pene- 
trated here; and it appears to be opposed to God’s 
plan that such should ever happen, as I believe the 
missionary who dared to open his lips to breathe 
the name of the Redeemer within this “ valley of the 
shadow of death,” would never be heard of again. 
On all bands, are to be seen idols exposed for sale, 
of every size and material, and of every shape and 
degree of hideousness ; while others are visible, ens- 
consced within the gloomy depths of mysterious tem- 
ples, before which, alas! the doomed votaries are 
ever offering what they deem to be gifts, of flowers, 
&c., but what are, in reality, their own souls. Be- 
sides these, bells, gongs, tom-toms, perpetual lamps, 
pendulums, and a host of other mummeries con- 
stantly greet the eye and ear. 

- We ascended one of the minarets of a large tem- 
ple, which gave us a bird’s eye view of the city, from 
an elevation of at least an hundred feet. From here, 


the Ganges for some miles, the railway, cantonments, 
&c., were visible, while the great heathen Babylon 
lay like a map at our feet, appearing like a solid block 
of houses, with narrow, paved passages between 
them. (Only foot passengers are allowed in the city.) 
The houses are all flat-roofed, and like the streets, 
are alive with human beings. 





I have no further description’ to give you, as most 
of the other places I visited have nothing remark- 
able to distinguish them. I might ‘tell how I went 
out shooting one morning into ‘the country and shot 
a dog with the long Enfield rifle I carrie€d—how the 
ball glanced from the earth and slightly wounded a 
native in a village half a mile off—how I was 
immediately mobbed hy the natives of said village 
—how they forced me into the village and kept me 
in durance vile—how I managed to convey a mes- 
sage to my brother, who promptly raised a crowd of 
Europeans, and rescued me by force of arms—and 
how I learnt to be more cautious thereby—-but all 
this would take up too much of your time and 


patience. I will therefore bring this epistle toa 
conclusion Farewell, E. A. D. 


A SURPRISE. 

H*” you ever the luck, Mr. Editor, on a cold 

day in March, with the mercury down to ten 
at sunrise, to stumble upon a chorus of warblers 
among the bare copses? Just imagine yourself 
trudging along the fields, winter fashion, cased in 
double, everything, your beard even, shrouded in ice, 
put to it at every step to secure your footing in the 
snow, reeling along in a manner suggestive of too 
much conviviality, and never expecting to heave to, 
until you had fairly reached home again; but lo! 
suddenly brought to by an avalanche of the most 
blithesome sounds imaginable issuing from a neigh- 
boring covert. Yes, on this 18th day of March, at 
about 4 P. M., while thus walking the fields with a 
friend, the breath solid on my beard, and the air 
filled with icy particles, dimming the sun, there 
arose toward heaven, with one consent as it, were, a 
hundred voices jubilant of life—first one, then an- 
other, then all together—they kept it up, their joint 
efforts almost persuading us that the whole tribe of 
spring-birds had come together for a regular merry- 
making ! 

We were completely taken aback—you may im- 
agine our sensations—and we stood there, my friend 
and I, listening, nor could we leave the spot until 
we had a very sensible proof of the truth of the dog- 
ma that “heat is motion.” 

Really, you should have been with us). We had 
no idea that these snow-birds could sing as they do. 
Probably it is spring-tide with them, which may ac- 
count for their exquisite glee. Take it altogether, 
we thought that we had never had a greater treat in 
that line. Birds of song, more particularly, are said 
to speak the praises of Him who made them; verily, 
that is the truth about it. In the quiet hour of the 
closet, the echoes of that evening hymn dwelt sweet- 
ly on the memory, as they pointed to the source 
whence they came. 

We are somewhat at a loss to know exactly when 
and where these little creatures rear their broods. 
Our interest in them, however, is so much aroused, 
that we shall probably pay more attention to them 
in future. ; 

Three cheers for the finch family, that copious 
fountain of song. R. 8. D. 








COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


....-March 9.—W. A. H. on his late visit to Wa- 
tervliet consulted with the Shaker inventor of the 
Pea-shelling-machine, and found our use of elastic 
rubber rollers, 7s an infringement on his patent, not- 
withstanding information to the contrary had been 
given us by Messrs. Munn & Co. of the Scientific 
American. ‘The inventor refused at that time, to 
name any price for our right to use his invention, 
and said he would leave it entirely to the Commu- 
nity—that they might pay him what they thought 
was right. He has since accepted $40, and forwarded 
a paper guaranteeing to us the right of making and 
using pea-shellers involving the principles covered 
by his patent. 

...-The project of buying one mile of the road 
near Oneida Castle, from the Turnpike Co., which 
will save us the inconvenience of a toll-gate on our 
way to the depot, seems likely to succeed. Thesum 
asked fur the road is $1000. $942 have already 
been subscribed, including $250 by the O.C. The 
subscription paper is still in circulation, and it is 
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hoped that the balance of $58 will be raised with- 
out difficulty. 

....The fruit-growers, in using paper grape-boxes, 
last season, found them quite unsatisfactory in some 
respects. When transported long distances, the 
grapes sometimes get bruised a little, and the juice 
wetting the paper of the boxes often does much 
damage to the fruit. To obviate such difficulties our 
people have hit upon a plan for making wooden 
boxes, which are cheap and easily constructed, and 
are likely to be much more serviceable than paper 
ones. They are to be papered on the outside and 
will thus present a neat appearance. About two 
thousand are to be made. The papering of them 
will be performed by some of the women. 

....The children’s department have had quite a 
battle with colds and slight ailments among the chil- 
dren, of late; but by meeting the troubles in a faith 
spirit they have been conquered, and Mr. Hatch re- 
ports the children as now doing well, and a bright, 
healthy spirit prevailing. He remarked in meet- 
ing as follows: “Isee that Christ in his dealings 
with persons who were sick, looked altogether at 
their spirit. In the case of the man who was sick 
with the palsy, he did not ask a word about his body, 
but simply said, ‘ Thy sizs be forgiven thee.’ In deal- 
ing with our children, Iam in earnest to take Christ's 
view. Ihave found that whenever we have taken 
the view that sickness begins primarily in the spirit, 
and treated it accordingly, we have been successful. 
If we get our attention merely upon healing of the 
body, we are not sympathizing with the Lord. Fre- 
quently the Lord makes use of suffering of the body, 
as a means of softening and chastening the spirit. I 
have great confidence in criticism as a medicine for 
the body as well as for the soul. ‘The truth shall 
make you free’; free from disease, from sin, and 
from bondage to bad spirits, from weakness, igno- 
rance and foolishness. The truth isa good medi- 
cine for everything that flesh is heir to. I find my- 
self more and more in love with it, and have grow- 
ing confidence in it as applicable to all conditions in 
all cases.” 

....The fruit-growers propose this spring to plant 
a new cherry-orchard of about one hundred trees, of 
the new hardy varieties. The object is a supply of 
fruit for preserving purposes. The kinds selected 
are the Shannon, Kirtland’s Morello, Louis Philippe 
and Ohio. They have been ordered of Dr. J. P. 
Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, well known among 
fruit-growers as a successful propagator of new vari- 
eties of the cherry. About thirteen Damson Plum 
trees will also be set this spring. 

....-Mr. Abbott reports the aggregate age of O. C. 
to be 7,749 years and about 10 months—average age 
37 years and 29 days. The aggregate weight is 27, 
5974 lbs.—average 132 lbs. The aggregate hight is 
1095 feet and 14 inches—average 5 feet 2 inches. 

...“ Salvation from Sin,” has been read in the 
late evening meetings, and listened to with new in- 
terest. Items of remark: Mr. Hamilton —“I was 
particularly interested in the idea that we cannot be 
married to the law and to Christ at the same time. 
It may seem like going‘to destruction to swing off 
from the law. But we should reckon that we are 
married to a power greater than the !aw, as we come 
into conjunction with Christ. The world and the 
churches cannot see any righteousness that does not 
come from the law ; and it seems to them that in aban- 
doning the law they are abandoning all hopes of 
righteousness. Mr. .Woolworth.—I think it is an in- 
teresting coincidence that this tract should be repub- 
lished just at the time revivals are breaking out 
anew. Iam sure we shall sometime have revivals 
that will go forward to salvation from sin as the 
only goal at which the converts will be satisfied to 
stop. Mr. Hamilton.—It is well for us to be able to 
put a true value on the revival movement. It seems 
to me like the net Christ refers to in one of his para- 
bles. He likened the kingdom of heaven to a net 
that is cast into the sea, and when filled with fish is 
drawn to the land by the fishermen who then sit 
down to discriminate, and save some, while they 
cast othersaway. We might consider the revival as 
a net drawn in the sea of worldliness. After the 
haul is made, the test is to be applied. Perfection- 
ism came out of the great revival of 1831. And now 





there is another revival begun, and this doctrine of 
salvation from sin may be preached, and there may 
be another selection made from this ingathering. In 
this way we can sympathize with the re®val as one 
of the Lord’s measures. 

....There is great enthusiasm on the subject of 
greens, on the part of some of the family. Every 
time the ground is bare, the fields are scoured, and 
every little leaf of scurvy-grass that ventures to show 
its green face is forthwith made a victim and ends its 
life in the steam-boiler. 

...-Mr. B. while engaged getting ice in the ice- 
house this morning, was suddenly made a prisoner. 
The northwest wind unceremoniously blew the door 
to, and it became fastened so that he could not open 
it. He remained there in a state of cool consterna- 
tion some time, before he could succeed in alarming 
the neighboring population and secure a liberation 
from his wintry quarters. We judge from all ac- 
counts that the time of his imprisonment seemed 
rather long to him, though in reality it was quite 
brief. 


ONEIDA SHORT DRESS. 

\EVERAL correspondents have requested a de- 
\) scription of the Oneida short dress ; and one lady 
who says she has worn the Bloomer costume for 
the last nine years, wishes to know if it is any im- 
provement upon that. We are not posted up as to 
the details of the Bloomer costume ; however, the 
short dresses we see abroad generally differ from ours, 
and particularly in the style of the pantalets. We 
have never worn any but the simplest fashion of pan- 
talets, plain, loose, tapering slightly from the knee to 
the ankle. The frock is simply a long dress abridged, 
cut off a little below the knee. The drawers button 
on to a waistcoat, and the under skirts are light, 
without starch or hoops. 

This dress was adopted as a matter of convenience 
rather than taste. It wasin the beginning of our en- 
terprise at Oneida, when the women were ambitious 
to break up effeminacy, and took part in many kinds 
of industry usually considered masculine. They 
wanted an appropriate dress, and made it by simply 
cutting off the dresses they had, and making panta- 
letstothem. Though this was eighteen years ago we 
have never made any essential change. We donot pro- 
fess however to represent entirely the artistic stand- 
ard. We have found it healthy for us so far to be 
contented with convenience, and let the matter of 
taste wait till woman’s weakness in that direction is 
out of danger. Whenever we shall feel at liberty to 
give particular attention to dress on the score of 
beauty, we shall make changes no doubt. To be 
really beautiful, the contour of the dress should ap- 
proximate to that of the form, a rule which the long 
dress sadly ignores, and which our present short 
dress does not fulfil. The first makes a pyramid of 
woman’s figure, and the second gives it a clumsy 
squareness which is somewhat unpleasing. H. 





DE-LOCALIZATION. 


HE most movable elements are the most power- 
ful. Electricity is more subtle and movable 
than air, air than water, and water than solid matter ; 
and the power of each is in proportion to its fluidity. 
It is so in the world of life. That army will beat 
which has the most freedom of motion. The Jesuits 
and the Jews are felt because they are attached to 
no place, but are at home any where. Communities 
may seem from the extent and permanency of their 
organization to tend toward fixedness. But it is not 
so. They are, in their truecharacter, the most mo- 
bile institutions in the world. However it may have 
been in the past, Communists now are learning to 
de-localize themselves, and we expect that the time is 
near when such will be their discipline and flex- 
ibility, that they can be hurled as individuals, as de- 
tachments or as a solid mass, at the word of com- 
mand, on any point where there is a victory to 
win. And their property will partake of the same 
mobility. 





Ya.E.—We had the pleasure this week of attend- 
ing one of the lectures of the course on Anatomy, 
given by Pror. SANFORD before the senior class of 
Yale College, in the amphitheatre of the medical 





department. The students diverted themselves by 
singing songs in chorus for a time before the appear- 
ance of the lecturer, but arose oi his entrance; 
and resolved themselves into a quiet and attentive 
audience, while the Professor gave a very interest: 
ing explanation of the structure of the heart and ar: 
terial System, with {lt&trations from plates and pre- 
pared subjects. 

GEN. Von STEINWEHR of Wallingford, has just 
completed a course of lectures before the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College, on Military Sci- 
ence, which we are informed were very successful. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLVII. 

rPNHE day I returned from New York was long to 

be remembered as a day of confessions. Mrs. 
Cragin voluntarily confessed all that was in her 
heart relating to the intimacy that had existed for 
the past six months, between her and Mr. Smith. 
Her revelations were not made to cover up faults, 
but to be delivered from them. She was serious 
and sorrowful, but her sorrow was not of the world. 
While listening to her story, the exhortation, “ Con- 
fess your faults one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed,” came home to me 
clothed with new force and beauty. Indeed my 
own heart was so affected and softened by hearing 
her relate the simple facts in the case without 
manifesting the least disposition, as I could see, to 
screen herself from judgment behind the more 
aggravated faults of another, that I too wanted to 
confess my own weakness and faults, and cover up 
those of others. I realized also, that Mrs. C. felt as 
all true penitents must feel, that God, much more 
than man or society, had been wronged by the evil 
done. When one sees the faults of which one is 
guilty, and has a hatred of them, a sincere confession 
of them to others is, virtually, a separation from 
those faults; and the turning of the heart to God in 
prayer causes the healing power of his love and 
forgiveness to flow in upon the wounded spirit. 
Trials of whatever nature, are blessings to us, when 
they soften the spirit so as to lead us to the source of 
all true happiness for comfort. 

The return of Mr. Smith from his mission south 
was looked for daily. I had not thought so much 
about dreading his return, until Mrs. C. said to me 
one day, “ George, you can hardly have a conception 
of the terrible dread I have at times of meeting that 
man. The very thought of the bare possibility of 
again coming under his power, is distressing to me.” 
“You must put your trust in God,” I replied. “ He can 
protect you against all harm from men or devils.” 
While thus exhorting Mrs. C. to faith and courage, 
I was also exhorting myself to exercise the same, 
in view of the necessity of meeting an old frien in 
the possible character of an antagonist. I sincerely 
felt my inability to cope with a spirit so strong as 
that which I well knew Mr. Smith possessed. With 
prayerful endeavor, therefore, to fortify ourselves for 
what might be before us, we patiently waited the 
issue of coming events. 

Late on the following Saturday night, the family 
being all in bed, the lights extinguished, and not a 
sound to be heard save the pattering rain and the mo- 
notonous sound of the incoming tide, a loud rap, 
rap, rap, was heard on the front door, which was 
soon followed by the well known voice of Mr. Smith. 
The first knock thus heard, startled the chastened 
one beside me so suddenly, as to cause much bodily 
agitation and trembling. As I left my bed to obey 
the summons, Mrs. C. begged of me not to allow 
Mr. 8. to enter the room we occupied. On opening 
the door to let him in, he extended his hand to me, 
which I declined to take, saying asI did so, “ No, 
Mr. Smith, I cannot take the hand of one who has 
so cruelly wronged me;” and then adding, “ Your 
deeds of darkness have come to the light.” His 
only reply was, “ Where is Mary? I want to see 
her.” “ You cannot,” I replied. “Moreover, she 
absolutely declines seeing you, or speaking to you. 
She has revealed all;” and so saying, I returned to 
my room. Little indeed was the sleep that visited 
our pillows that stormy night. From the tone of 
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his voice, and the attitude of his spirit, we well|ever, and reported to Mrs. C. this last diplomatic 


knew that no conviction of guilt, no repentance of 
evil committed, had overtaken Mr. Smith during his 
absence. We felt, too, that his heart was set on war, 
if need be, for the recovery of his fancied rights to 
the woman whom his delusion had led astray. 
What a sudden change of the position of the par- 
ties. Mrs. Cragin was now anxious to shun the very 
man whom, only a few weeks before, she had im- 
plicitly trusted and loved to adoration. ‘ George,” 
she said to me, “you must not for one moment 
leave me alone with him. He will invent every 
conceivable plan to see me, but do prevent him.” I 
promised to do my best in complying with her re- 
quest. Thus the night was spent, very much, I 
imagine, as an army spends the night in front of the 
enemy, and an expected battle. 


The morning came quite soon enough, for I had to 
confess the presence of feelings very much opposed 
to the inevitable conflict I saw before me. But as 
there was no such alternative as retreat from the 
position in which Providence had placed me, I arose 
with the prayer in my heart for grace to do that 
which would please the Spirit of truth. In the 
course of the morning, Mr. Smith, Mrs. C. and my- 
self, were alone in the sitting-room. Mr. 8. put ona 
triumphant air, inviting no candid talk or investiga- 
tion of his past proceedings; neither did he make 
any Concessions as to the questionable wisdom of the 
course he had adopted, but stood firmly and reso- 
lutely on the assumed ground that he had pleased 
God in all that he had done; appealing moreover to 
heaven, in a presumptuous way, for justification of 
his deeds. This was said, not directly to me, but, as 
one might suppose, to an imaginary audience before 
whom he was delivering a sermon on self-justifica- 
tion. His manner of defence was peculiarly his 
own, being a compound of preaching, praying and 
ejaculation, interpolated with singing, amens and 
hallelujahs. Of course, I was regarded by him with 
great contempt for presuming to sit in judgment 
upon his course and actions. Nevertheless, I stood 
firmly by the judgment I had given, namely, that he 
had been and was still under the delusion of the 
devil. I repeated that judgment, whenever he ad- 
dressed me directly, adding very little besides, re- 
garding it my main business to remain by Mrs. -C. 
according to my promise. 

From morning till night the battle thus raged, 
with unabated fierceness; not however in the form 
of combative words, as between two flesh-and-blood 
assailants, but it was the wrestling of our spirits with 
invisible principaiities and powers, to see which 
would carry the day. Once, his eloquence in preach- 
ing, praying, &c., might have conquered me, as I 
was, I suppose, easily affected by such kind of dema- 
gogism, provided the performer had my confi- 
dence. But understanding for a certainty as I then 
did, that the person thus speaking was not to be 
trusted, and that he was given to deception and lying, 
he might as well have undertaken to melt the 
rocky mountains by his declamation, as to move me 
from my convictions. .Mr. Smith was under the 
erroneous impression that the affections of Mrs. 
Cragin were still his ; and that if he could only over- 
power the Jegal husband, the spiritual one would rea- 
dily and easily recover his lost prize. Hence his 
unceasing efforts. 

Finally, his zeal began to wane, seeing that he 
was losing rather than gaining ground. So, early in 
the evening, he suddenly changed his base, by de- 
claring that he had made up his mind to start imme- 
diately for Putney, Vt. ‘‘ Very well,’ I replied, 
“you could not do a better thing. My confidence in 
Mr. Noyes,” I continued, “is still unshaken. I will 
submit my side of the case entirely to his judgment 
and decision.” Mr. Smith was now pleasant and 
genial, and in this state asked me if I would do him 
a favor. “ Certainly,” I replied, ‘“ what shall it be?” 
“Write a line to brother Noyes, saying that you cher- 
ish no unkind personal feelings toward me.” I com- 
plied with the request. He was then ready for the 
journey, at the same time inviting me to row him 
across the creek. I did so, and on leaving the boat 
he wished me to give him a parting kiss, as a token 
of my kind regards. With this request, I also com- 
plied. Not until I had returned to the house, how- 





maneuver, did I divine the motive by which he was 
actuated in thus suddenly making Jove to me. He 
was awarethat Lyvere had been sent on to Putney 
as a witness against him. So, lawyer-like, he was 
going fully prepared, as he thought, to rebut Lyvere’s 
testimony, by proving that he had parted with me 
on the best of terms, &c. I must admit that I felt a 
little chagrined to think I could allow myself to be 
so easily imposed upon after all that had transpired. 
However, I did not allow such trickery on his part 
to disturb me seriously, believing as I did that Mr. 
Noyes possessed the discernment which would en- 
able him to detect the spirit of imposition that would 
soon confront him in the person of Mr. Smith. 

On returning that Sunday night, after so eventful 
a day, bh had some interesting, not to say peculiar, 
reflections. It seemed much more like a dream to 
me, than a reality, that Mr. Smith had been with us, 
and that for twelve hours he and I had been facing 
each other, as the exponents of two opposing princi- 
palities. Or, to speak more correctly, perhaps, we 
were the representatives of the two systems of 
Perfectionism then prevailing, to a greater or less 
extent, viz., the New England or New Haven theory, 
under the leadership of J. H. Noyes, and the New 
Yor theory, under the influence (as they did not 
believe in leaders) of Hiram Sheldon, Mrs. Carring- 
ton and numerous lesser lights, who were all agreed 
on two cardinal points only, that of independence 
of each other, and insubordination to leadership and 
organization. Being a convert of the New Haven 
school, subordination to well-authorized leadership, 
and organic codperation, were elements born in me. 
And in that spirit I could not be other than an an- 
tagonist to the fanatical, disorganizing doctrines 
that, for the time being at least, found an available 
instrument in Mr. Smith. 

As it was not my destiny to see Mr. Smith again 
for some years after he left for Vermont, it may be 
admissible at this juncture of my story, to say a few 
things about him and his course, subsequent to the 
dissolution of our partnership. 

As it would naturally be inferred, Mr. Smith was 
a man of strong social affections. With his first wife 
he lived peaceably, and wasakind husband; but her 
affectional nature, as compared with his own, was 
icy coldness. Not finding, therefore, the satisfaction 
his ardent nature craved, in his own family, he gath- 
ered up what crumbs he could find, to meet the de- 
mands of special friendship, in the field of his labors 
as a methodist preacher. So that, according to his 
own confessions, he was much more at home in the 
church meetings, which were mostly made up of fe- 
males, than in his own family circle. With his sec- 
ond wife, a still greater disappointment affiicted him. 
There was in her no lack of sensuous life, but a total 
lack of religious faith and moral integrity, to sanctify 
it. Hence, in his domestic and social relations thus 
far, he had not realized his dreams of connubial fe- 
licity. Butin forming an acquaintance with Mrs. 
Cragin, he found a woman whose nature was’ pre- 
eminently affectional. With large veneration for 
God and man, but with little or no cautiousness, and 
very unselfish, she soon became all the world, and 
heaven beside, to Mr. Smith. In defending his late 
condu:t, Mr. 8. based his argument on the fanatical 
assumption that the invisible powers, with whom he 
claimed to be in constant communication, had given 
him Mrs. C., as his true affinity—his spiritual wife 
and companion, to be his in all ages to come; alleg- 
ing, that the two previous ones were not adapted to 
his spiritual needs, or in other words, were not, 
either of them, his true mate. The invisible power 
who thus promised him a choice bit of property, was 
undoubtedly the same infamous and unscrupulous 
speculator who held out very tempting prizes to the 
Son of God. No such theory of spiritual wife-own- 
ership came to him through his acquaintance with 
Mr. Noyes, or his writings. The latter taught no 
such doctrines; but on the contrary, sincerely and 
heartily accepted the doctrine taught by Christ and 
Paul, that “in the resurrection, the children of God 
neither marry nor are given in marriage,” or in other 
words, exercise no exclusive ownership over each 
other. And where was the resurrection state at 
that time? Christ declared to Mary and Martha 





that He was the resurrection and the life. So that 
the resurrection was then in this world—in a spir- 
it that was tabernacled in flesh and blood. It fol- 
lowed therefore as a logical sequence, that in Christ 
—a state of entire freedom from sin, and where a}l 
are one—there can be no such thing as marriage ex- 
clusiveness, or appropriated affinities. It is, there- 
fore, quite evident to my mind, that if Mr. Smith’s 
delusion on this subject, originated any where out- 
side of his morbid social affections, it is to be at- 
tributed to the social influences of the nominal 
church, or to the habits of the clerical class of which 
he had been a member, in being associated so much 
as they are with women, as their special co-laborers 
in the religious field. 

Mr. Smith, on reaching Putney was faithfully re- 
buked by Mr. Noyes; who refused to hear any 
justification of his conduct in the matter, showing 
him that he had been deluded by the wiles of the 
devil, that he had broken his own solemn covenant, 
and had inflicted a grievous wound on the church of 
Christ. Mr. Smith saw and confessed his error and 
delusion, and wrote letters acknowledging the same 
to friends abroad. He returned to Rondout a more 
sober and rational, and a less fanatical man. He in- 
vited his wife to return to his house, and then gave 
himself up to business, in which he was very 
successful in the accumulation of property. 


But to return to the narrative of my own affairs: 
Mr. Smith having left for Vermont as before stated, 
the question now came home to me with scrious 
emphasis, What is the will of God concerning my 
future course? To learn that will and obey it, at the 
cost of any temporal discomforts and sacrifices, was 
my duty, and should be my pleasure. After waiting 
on God a while, as a man waits on a friend who he 
is assured has the means and the disposition to re- 
lieve him, some flashes of light entered my mind; 
and this light gradually increased, until I interpret- 
ed its meaning so clearly and satisfactorily that I 
could not do otherwise than accept of it as the will 
of my heavenly Father concerning the first step to 
be takenin the premises. I said to Mrs. Cragin, “ My 
mind is made up to leave this place, just as soon as I 
can arrange my business to do so, and without wait- 
ing for the return of Mr. Smith.” “But where can 
we go?” inquired my wife. “The light came from 
the East,” I replied; “so I am going first to New 
York. When there, I shall expect directions where 
to go next. Sufficient unto the day are the direct- 
tions thereof.” 


Mrs. Cragin was almost overjoyed at the purpose I 
had formed. The first thing to be done was to find an 
opening for the disposal of our furniture, most of 
which was mahogany, and more costly than labor- 
ing people could afford to purchase. Our nearest 
neighbor on that side of the creek was a Dutch far- 
mer in fair circumstances. I went at once to his 
house and reported my business. He had unmarried 
daughters. The entire family returned with me to 
examine the goods, and the result was, I sold them 
every piece of furniture I had to dispose of, at prices 
that pleased them. The love of money was nota vice 
that I was guilty of just then. The crops I had cul- 
tivated, and of which I was somewhat proud—this 
being my first attempt at farming since my boyhood 
days—I left of course, for the benefit of the remain- 
ing members who had engaged in this uninspired at- 
tempt at Communism. In less than a week, there- 
fore, from the time that I regarded myself as having 
received orders to remove from that station, I had 
settled up all business matters for which I was re- 
sponsible, had my goods that we were to take with 
us all packed, and taken over the creek to a steamer 
lying at Rondout wharf; and on the second day of 
September, 1840, we took our leave of our friends at 
the old stone house, and were ferried across the river 
to the boat bound for New York. As an hour or 
more would elapse before the steamer sailed, I went 
to the post-office, hoping that I might find a letter to 
me from Mr. Noyes, not having heard a word from 
him since Lyvere was the bearer to him of the disas- 
trous news of the Rondout movement. To my great 


joy, the desired letter had just arrived. The reader 


will see from its perusal, that I had taken the very 
course therein advised ; which providential rhyming 
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afforded me unspeakable satisfaction. 
ing is a copy of the letter: 


The follow- 


Putney, Aug. 29, 1840. 

Dear Br. Cracry :—Br. Lyvere arrived here to- 
day, and ‘has communicated facts which compel me 
to believe that Smith and Mrs. Cragin have violated 
the solemn engagement which they made when I 
was at Kingston. They are now adulterers, (though 
they might have escaped the charge before,) for they 
are now transgressors of acknowledged obligations. Be- 
fore, they might have said and thought sincerely, that 
they did no wrong because they acted with your 
consent, and not in contravention of any engage- 
ment, or of any law except that of this world, which 
is of no authority before God. But now they have 
acted without your consent, and in gross violation of 
their voluntary and solemn promises, and therefore 
in violation of God’s eternal law of truth. 

What is my duty in the case ? Though friendship is 
disposed to blind the eye of righteousness, I cannot 
avoid the conviction that it is my duty to withdraw 
myself from all fellowship with these persons. God 
has declared that “ adulterers shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” His apostle has commanded 
believers to have “no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness.” I see that no real fellowship 
can exist between me and Smith. He is governed 
by passions and influences which God has long 
taught me to bring into stern subjection to reason 
and to his will. Confidence is the basis of love. And 
what confidence can I have in a man who, after all 
that he has seen and known of my sentiments in re- 
lation to sexual intercourse, after all he has con- 
fessed and professed, after all that was said when I 
was at Kingston, after his unqualified covenant to do 
nothing important in these matters without my 
knowledge and consent, returns directly to works of 
evil concupiscence? I confess I cunnot confide in 
him any longer if I would. His captivity to lust would 
be enough to forbid confidence, but this is not the 
worst of his case. That captivity has made him a 
deceiver. He has gone to Pennsylvania, under com- 
mission from me, at the very time when he has dis- 
qualified himself for that commission, by a gross 
breach of faith toward me and toward the gospel 
which I preach. Without making known to me 
that breach of faith, and so giving me an opportuni- 
ty of clearing myself of responsibility, he has gone 
out as my representative, and so has exposed me 
and the gospel to the reproach of his lewdness. I 
see not how I can avoid the necessity of publicly re- 
tracting the confidence I have expressed in him, and 
giving my reasons for it. At all events, J shull make 
no secret of his doings, for I will not be a keeper of 
shameful secrets for any man. I shall in some way 
make it manifest that I no longer regard Abram C. 
Smith as a Perfectionist. 

If you ask what is your duty, I answer, Cut off that 
offending right hand, and follow me. See that you 
are not entangled in the same net of Satan with 
Smith. Let not friendship paralyze your honesty 
and faithfulness to Christ. You are no longer bound 
by any obligation to keep the secrets or defend the 
character of Mrs. Cong or Smith. Let them eat 
the fruit of theirown doings. Clear yourself of the 
wreck, if you have to jump into the ocean. This 
seems cruel advice, but I protest, after deliberating 
the matter most calmly, not in wrath or malice, but 
in all tenderness toward them as well as you, and in 
the fear of God, I can give no other in faith, in con- 
science, or in friendship. I do not recommend to 
you to take any hasty or violent external measures, 
but purge your spirit of all confidence in, and all fel- 
lowship with the offenders, and then, waiting on the 
Lord in soberness and wisdom, take such a coyrse 
as he by his Spirit and providence shall point out. 

I could have stood by Smith in his war with the 
enemy at Kingston, and in the storm of reproach 
which is coming upon him in the world, if he had 
done no more than was done before I was at K., 
though the case was bad enough then. But now he 
has made his cause completely indefensible, and I 
am compelled to abandon it. I advise you to get 
clear of all connection with it as speedily and as 
quietly as possible. The treachery of this abandon- 
ment is not ours, but his. 

I know not whether Smith is in Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere. For that reason I write to you first. If 
he is at K., show him this, that he may have a chance 
to tell his own story before I go further. I have no 
fear of his deceiving me again. Write me all that is 
in your heart. ours in faithfulness, 

J. H. Noyes. 

P. 8. I would not wish to make the charges con- 
tained in this letter more public than they are al- 
ready, without the testimony of more than one witness 
for their support. I therefore suggest to you the pro- 
priety of speaking to Smith on the subject, and get- 
ting, if possible, his own confession before you show 
him this letter. 


At Vienna, pork has been dropped from the bill 
of fare at most of the leading hotels, and the pig 
dealers have telegraphed to their agents in Servia 
and Hungary not to send them any more of the ani- 
mals. The trichina disease is seriously affecting the 
New York hog market, 


LIFE. | man and interpreter between the learned of dif- 
Poets have sung, and sages told | ferent nations. Its words had acquired fixed 
That Life ’s an empty dream— values, which could not be the case in our own 
A vapor, or a morning cloud, jtongue. And, indeed, constantly, the best de- 
A bubble, or a stream. fined words in any language are those which 


| have been derived from others. 





But the vapor and the morning cloud 
Have each a work at hand, 

And fall in cool, refreshing showers 
Upon the thirsty land. 

The stream goes murmuring on its way 
With music in its voice, 

Scattering beauty, life and joy, 
And bids the earth rejoice ; 

And e’en the bubbles on its breast, 
Reflect the sunbeams bright, 

And on surrounding objects, cast 
An added ray of light. 


Then why, when Nature all around 
Is actively employed, 

Should man be told Hes life alone 
Is but an empty void? 


No, life is not an empty dream 
With those who life improve— 
Who sow amid earth’s darkest scenes, 
The seeds of Truth and Love: 


To those who lighten misery 
With cheering words of hope— 
And sweeten with kind sympathy, 
Pale sorrow’s bitter cup. 


Deep in the vale of ignorance, 
Many, benighted lie; 

The sun of knowledge never beams 
Across their darkened sky. 

Go and redeem those fettered minds 
From error, vice and sin : 

Open the portals of the soul, 
And let the truth shine in. 

O, write thy name in lines of love, 
Upon the hearts of men; 

And thou shalt wear a crown above— 


Thou shalt not live in vain! 


8. J. C. 
Valais, Me., Murch, 1866. 


CHOICE OF EVILS. 


One of the most deplorable signs of the tiines 
is the increasing indisposition of the young men 
of our country, especially in the large cities, to 
marry. Society must demoralize, both sexes 
must deteriorate under such circumstances, It 
is easy to point out the causes of this and to in- 
dicate the remedy, but it is not so easy to ap- 
ply the remedy. It is natural for young men 
to desire a companion for life as soon as they 
arrive at maturity. If they do not seek such a 
companion, itis because of yowerful counter in- 
fluences, One glance at the condition of the 
young women of America tells the whole story. 
They are generally infirm in health. They are 
extravagant in dress. And these evils are in- 
creasing from generation to generation. The 
young men whose salaries are small, or whose 
occupations are uncertain, prefer to “endure 
the ills they have, rather than fly to others they 
know not of.” Who can say they do not act 
wisely? It is not in human nature—though it 
may be in human passion—to marry a woman 
for the sake of nursing an invalid, hiring Bridg- 
ets, employing doctors, feeing apothecaries, 
listening to constant complainings and dancing 
attendance on the whims and caprices almost 
inseparably connected with constitutional infir- 
mity and morbid feelings. —Dr. Trail. 





Muttipuication or Worps.-—The practice of 
word-making, which is constantly going on in all 
modern languages, is what contributes mainly 
to their instability. As long as they are living 
tongues, used in the common intercourse among 
men, they are variable, and, like those who use 
them, only become positively fixed after they 
are dead. So it was by no means a vain pedan- 
try which induced philosophers and theologians 
to carry on their disputations in Latin long after 
that language had ceased to be a general drago- 


| The words raid and foray, which at the com- 

mencement of the rebellion were only known 
|by their uses in Scott’s romances, signifying 
there a ride or a foraging expedition, have now 
become technical in military science, and found 
their way into official dispatches. We remem- 
ber the time when the words inaugurate, pres- 
tige, programme, resumé, were rarely used, and 
scarcely understood. But now, all these words 
have found their places in English dictionaries, 
which books have already become so large and 
ponderous that we fancy a new term will soon 
be necessary in bibliography to designate the 
size of the volume (cubo instead of quarto), and 
certain mechanical contrivances, like lifts and 
braces, invented to enable people of ordinary 
strength to handle them. —FEve. Post. 


CHINESE PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


Sensible of the influence of contrast, the Chi- 
nese gardeners deal in sudden transitions, and in 
opposing to eaeh other forms, colors and shades. 
The eye is conducted from limited to extensive 
views, and from lakes and rivers to plains, hills, 
and woods: to dark and gloomy colors, are op- 
posed the more brilliant : the different masses of 
light and shade are disposed in such a manner 
as to render the composition distinct in its parts, 
and striking on the whole. In plantations, the 
trees are artfully mixed according to their 
shape and color; those of spreading branches 
with the pyramidal, and the light green with 
the deep green. They even introduce decayed 
trees, some erect, and some half out of the 
ground. In order to heighten contrast, much 
bolder strokes are risked: they sometimes 
introduce rough rocks, dark caverns, trees 
ill-formed, and seemingly rent by tempests, or 
blasted by lightning; a building in ruins, or 
half consumed by fire. But to relieve the mind 
from the harshness of such objects, the sweetest 
and most beautiful scenes always succeed. 

The Chinese study to give play to the imagin- 
ation: they hide the termination of their 
lakes ; and commonly interrupt the view of a 
cascade by trees, through which are seen obscure- 
ly the waters as they fall. The imagination 
once roused, is disposed to magnify every object. 

Nothing is more studied in Chinese gardens 
than to raise wonder or surprise. In scenes cal- 
culated for that end, every thing appears like 
fairy-land: a torrent, for example, conveyed 
under ground puzzles a stranger by its uncom- 
mon sound, to guess what it may be; and tw 
multiply such uncommon sounds, the rocks and 
buildings are contrived with cavities and in- 
terstices. Sometimes one is led insensibly into 
a dark cavern, terminating unexpectedly in a 
landscape enriched with all that nature affords 
the most delicious. At other times, beautiful 
walks insensibly conduct to a rough uncultivated 
field, where bushes, briers, and stones interrupt 
the passage: looking about for an outlet, some 
rich prospect unexpectedly opens to view. 
Another artifice is, to obscure some capital part 
by trees, or other interposed objects : our curiosi- 
ty is raised to know what lies beyond ; and after 
a few steps, we are greatly surprised with some 
scene totally different from what was expected. 
—Lord Kames. 


THE RAILROAD ENGINEER. 


One of our railroad engineers, some years 
since was running an express train of ten well- 
filled cars. It was in the night and a very dark 
night too. His train was behifld time, and he 
was putting the engine to the utmost speed of 
which it was capable, in order to reach a certain 
point at the proper hour. He was running on 
a straight and level track, and at this unusual 
velocity, when the impression struck him that he 
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must stop. “A something seemed to tell me,” 
he said, “ to go ahead was or and that I 
must stop if [ would save life. I looked back 
at my train and it was all right. I strained my 
eyes and peered into the darkness, and could see 
no signal of danger, nor anything betokening 
danger, and there in the daytime I could have 
seen five miles. I listened to the working of my 
engine, tried the water, looked at the scales, and 
all was right. I tried to laugh myself out of 
what I then considered a childish fear: but, like 
Banquo’s ghost it would not down at my bidding, 
but grew stronger in its hold upon me. I 
thought of the ridicule I would have heaped upon 
me if I did stop: but it was ail of noavail. The 
conviction—for by this time it had ripened into a 
conviction—that | must stop grew stronger, and 
[ resolved to stop. | shut off, and blew the whistle 
for brakes accordingly. I came to a dead halt, got 
off and went ahead a little way without saying 
anything to anybody what was the matter. I 
had a lamp in my hand and had gone about six- 
ty feet, when | saw what convinced me that pre- 
monitions are sometimes possible. I dropped 
the lantern’ from my nerveless grasp and sat 
down on the track utterly unable to stand.” 
He goes on to tell us that there he found that 
some one had drawn a spike which had long fast- 
ened a switch rail, and opened a switch which 
had always been kept locked which led onto a 
track—only about one hundred and fifty feet 
long—which terminated in a stone quarry! 
“ Here it was wide open, and had I not obeyed 
my premonitory warning,—call it what you 
will,—I should have run into it and at the end 
of the track, only about ten rods long, my 
heavy engine and train, moving at the rate of 
forty-five miles an hour, would have come into 
collision with a solid ruck wall eighteen feet 
high! The consequences, had I done so, can 
neither be imagined nor described ; but they 
could by no possibility have been otherwise 
than fatally horrible.” No one can here doubt 
the fact of a special interposition of God, by 
which, from a calamity most terrific, hundreds 
of lives were wonderfully spared. 
—Home Monthly. 


Dictionary-Maxine.—The progress of pro- 
priety in dictionary making, is thus illustrated 
by the London Atheneum : 


“The scholars and physicians, the friars and 
philosophers, who compiled the first dictionaries 
by inserting every word with which they were 
acquainted, put in not a few which would startle 
both prudery and propriety now. . This was 
corrected in the course of time; and by tracing 
this amendment we shall trace how the measure 
of modesty changed, if it was not amended, also. 
‘[ am glad, Doctor,’ said Mrs. Macauly to 
Johnson, ‘to see that there are no naughty 
words in your dictionary.’ ‘Then I see, 
Ma’am,’ replied Johnson, ‘that you have been 
looking for them! But what was not 
‘naughty’ in the Doctor’s time would be so ac- 
counted now; and ordinarily accepted terms of 
the last century, would be summarily rejected 
in this.” 


You Can Dorr wirn Ease (ees.)—The fol- 
lowing ingenious little enigma is inscribed under 
the commandments, in the chancel of an old 
church in England : 

PRSVRYPRECTMNVRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 
Only one letter is wanting to make good English 
of it. 


Tue rinderpest is on the advance in England. 
The United States Consul at Sheffield, England, writes 
to the Department of State, under date of March 6, 
that the steady fhcrease of mortality among the cat- 
tle is creating a serious alarm. It has now extended 
to the sheep, which is a proof of its contagious char- 
acter. The Arch ishop of the Diocese has recom- 
mended a day for special prayer and humiliation in 
yiew of this terrible scourge. 





SWEET CHARITY: 


Judge not in haste! Refrain thy speeeh, 
For O! thou mayst not know, 
How much may follow one wrong word, 

What weight of pain or woe! 
Judge not in haste! Perchance thy words 
May wring that erring heart, 

And thus may quench the feeble ray, 
When thou wouldst life impart. 
Thou knowst not what dark sorrows fall 

Around thy brother’s path ; 
What griefs beset him day by day, 
What trials sad he hath. 


Thou mayst not know how long and well 
He’s struggled with dark sin: 

Or all the wiles the Tempter used 
From Christ his soul to win! 

Remember, thou thyself art frail— 
And brothers are we all ; 

Perchance thy feet, though firm and strong, 
May stumble, and thouw’it fall ! 

Oh! then with caution use thy tongue, 
Thy brother’s faults to scan: 

For crushed and fallen though he be, 
Still he’s thy fellow man! 

With mercy let thy bosom heave ! 
We ali must stand at last, 

Before one Judge—who'll justly view 
Each action of the past. 

Then happy will it be for ,us, 
If we in truth can say, 

“ As we've been merciful to them, 
So be to us, we pray.” 


Oak Hill, Mass. 


[ The above plea for charity might be followed by 
a plea for sincerity, in which it would easily appear 
that truth-telling is the very best expression of love. 
If it hurts, it heals; and one who is wise will say, 
Give me the truth at any cost. Ep. Crr.] 


E. B. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE question of using peat for fuel in this coun- 
try, is becoming one of practical importance. This 
seems the more timely, now that wood is less plenty 
than formerly,and coal is so high priced. Fortu- 
nately it has been discovered that peat beds are dis- 
tributed at moderate distances, all through the nor- 
thern states, and several companies have been formed 
for introducing this new fuel into the market. One 
of the largest of these companies has recently been 
formed at Syracuse, N. Y., under the title of “Cen- 
tral New York Peat and Marl Company.” This 
company has secured a perpetual lease of nine thous- 
and and five hundred acres of the tract of land 
known as the Cayuga marshes, in the counties of 
Seneca, Cayuga and Wayne. The peat is of fine 
quality and is from five to fifty feet in depth. Be- 
low the peat, is a vast bed of marl, and under that is 
a stratum of gypsum eighty-five feet in thickness. 

Tne Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce of the 
8th inst. says: “ The immigrant train, ofall sizes and 
deseriptions, from two to a dozen wagons, loaded 
with household goods and agricultural implements, 
many accompanied by small droves of cows and 
young cattle, are pouring through our streets, wend- 
ing their way southward and westward to the invit- 
ing lands of Missouri and Kansas. In the course of 
half an hour, while coming from Westport into the 
city, we counted twenty-two wagons with their 
freight of furniture, farming tools and children. At 
that rate the usual length of the migration season 
would give to Southwestern Missouri and Kansas a 
population that will soon double the wealth and pro- 
ductions of those sections.” 

Mr. Frost, » shoemaker of Brattleboro’, Vt., has 
collected seven hundred specimens of native fungi, 
one hundred of which owe their discovery to himself. 


THERE is an apparent lull in the Fenian excite- 
ment, both in Canada and on this side of the line. 

Tue Rev. Doctor Whewell, of Trinity college, 
England, noted as an author, and a man of science, 
died on the 9th of the present month. 


Tue People’s Line of Steamers between New 





York and Albany, commenced running March 19th. 


A LARGE fire occurred at Cincinnati, O., on the 
night of the 22d inst. Pikes’ Opera House, with all its 
accessories was destroyed. The total loss is said to 
be $2,000,000. s 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Heattru Tracts, By Dr. J. C. Jackson. Pub- 
lished by F. Wilson Hurd, & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


THE ScaLPEL, No. 47: By Dr. E. H. Drxon. E. 

Warner, publisher, New York. 

The witty and eccentric editor of the Scalpel, pre - 
faces his present number with the sensible motto : 
“Putting medicine into the mouth to ‘cure’ disease 
is an absurdity. You may cure a man, or a pig; but 
you can only do it when he is dead.” 


SExvUAL PuysroLocy: A Scientific and Popular Ex- 
position of the Fundamental Problems in Sociol- 
ogy. By R. T. Trall, M. D. Miller, Wood, & Co., 
publishers, New York. London: J. Burns. 

This is a work of 312 pages, hawdsomely executed, 
with numerous engravings. It contains a page or 
two of discourse about the Oneida Community, 
Which we may return to hereafter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B. R., Mich.—* Do you ever accept articles for publication 
from persons outside of your Community?” 

Certainly, if they suit us. 

W. B., Ohio.—‘* I have been trying to get hold of the proof of 
your tenet that the promised second advent of our Lord Messi- 
ah is fulfilled, and a past event.” 

To us it seems the most conspicuous declaration in the New 
Testament, that the second coming of Christ was appointed to 
take place immediately after the destruction ofJerusalem. Sce 
Christ’s words in Matthew 24, and the expectations of the Prim- 
itive Christians founded on those words, set forth in almost 
every book of the New Testament. We hope soon to print a 
pamphlet giving these proofs in detail. 

A. J. P., Mich.—“ As reformation is a distinguishing feature 
of your Society, I would recommend as a subject worthy your 
attention, our present system of English Orthography. This, I 
think, opens a rich field for the zealous improver and benefiter 
of mankind. That our present manner of dealing with the 
words of the English language is a senseless, inconsistent and 
ridiculous farce, cannot be gainsaid. If you are an advocate of 
the contemplated Orthgraphic Reform—as I hope you are—and 
are willing to devote a small space in your columns to that pur- 
pose, I would like to send you an article embodying my views, 
for publication.” 

Any communication on this subject we shail be pleased to 
read, and if deemed suitable and not too long, we will give it a 
place in the Circuar. 

PRINTING-OFFICE Funp.— 

Mocetved from. WE. B..... 0... 26. cscccccccece $2.00. 
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Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. C. N. Y. B.,) 

Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Steel 
Traps. (22 Subscriptions received for Tne CircvLar. 

NO. 835 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, NEW-YORK; 
Where is also the Office of the 
Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 

Tuts Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
the city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 
ing terms ; 

. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage 


&. If any remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 





2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for marking and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions ; but after goods are shipped in good order, all risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. 

As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without charging any commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts, In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 





Publications for Sale at this Office. 


Tue Barean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes: Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FRoM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tus Onewa Community; A Familiar Exposition:of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Tus Traprer’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Hlustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts. 





